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(Reprinted from The ee American, Feb. 14.) 


From whatever standpoint we view 
the performances of Abraham Lincoln 
during those six years from the sum- 
mer of 1858 to the spring of 1865, we 
cannot help agreeing with Lincoln him- 
self when he confided to a few intimate 
friends that he believed that he was 
divinely appointed for his bewildering 
task. Of all the men of his time—an 
age unequalled for its remarkable num- 
ber of leaders and of statesmen—he 
was not alone in knowing the cause of 
the great evil which brought about the 
break between North and South, but 
he alone knew the solution as well. 
‘Frem the very beginning of the Repub- 
lic the problem was with us—the 
founders tried to avoid it, Jefferson in 
some respects Lincoln’s prototype, de- 
spairingly announced that slavery was 
the rock upon which the Union would 
split, and then the era of debate and 
compromise and repeal—1820 to 1860— 
what fruitless years of discussion and 
interminable, yet fruitless debate, were 
these? Not one of those statesmen, 
-North or South, was able to offer a 
solution. At last Lincoln came,. unan- 
nounced, and in two or three joint de- 
bates illumined the great question for 
the whole country; he came East and 
at Cooper Union condensed the entire 
philosophy of the great conflict, in a 
manner that all could understand. He 
announced the platform of the party, 
he pointed out the only course, the 
party then forming saw the only plat- 
form and its undisputed leader. He 
was lifted into the great office by an 
avalanche of Northern votes, and from 
the moment of his elevation to the mo- 
ment of his passing, there was not a 
time when he lost sight of the main, 
of the only purpose of his great life— 
the preservation of the Union. Never 
was a political or military leader bet- 


ter prepared, better endowed, than was 
Lincoln. To him, the problem was 
clear and undimmed. To him the 
method of preserving the Union was 
clear, and thoroughly weil thought out. 
He had spent a lifetime in solitary 
meditation and rigid mental and physi- 
cal preparation for the great task, and 
prepared he was, mentally and physic- 
ally as well, frora the first moment to 
the last. In his debates with Douglas 
he demonstrated the proposition that 
the evil of slavery must not be Dermit- 
ted to spread, but must be kept within 
legal limits; and be kept there until it 
finally became extinct, even if the gov- 
ernment would have to buy the last 
slave into freedom. He destroyed his 
onlv opponent by his logic, he brushed 
aside all other candidates, he achieved 


Ais nomination and election, and while 


an impotent, if not an imbecile admin- 
istration in its final months permitted 
the gradual dissolution of the Union, 
he so conducted himself as to make the 
South the aggressor in attacking the 
Union and firing upon the fiag, and 
thus olectrified and solidified the di- 
vided North. He kept the abolitionists 
and the extremists in the North in 
check, who were prepared to sacrifice 
the Union, the Constitution, or rather 
“the covenant with hell,” in their zeal 
for speedy emancipation. His hand 
was not forced either by the friends of 
the Union, by Secessionist or Abolition- 
ist. In the meanwhile, the greatest 


“war up to that time was upon him, and 


surrounded by the legion of traitors 
and spies and Southern sympathizers 
who surrounded the armies and pene- 
trated into the most secret recesses of. 
the government, he had to create 
armies and navies to fight the greatest 
captains of the age and to organize the 
greatest blockade of history. He had 


to buy almost on a scale up to that 
time unheard of, and had to buy almost 
all of that abroad after the agents of 
the Confederacy had anticipated him 
by months. He had to conduct the 
higher diplomacy to keep the aristoc- 
racy of England, who waxed rich on 
the cotton of the South, led by Glad- 
stone, from recognizing the Confeder- 
acy, and had to guide the scholarly 
Seward and Adams in their dealings 
with England, in order not to furnish 
the much-desired pretext for recogni- 
tion of the South, if not for war. Cour- 
age? Moderation? Might? Fore- 
sight? Were ever more of these quali- 
ties displayed by mortal man, than by 
Lineoln in the course of the Trent Af- 
fair, which looked like the beginning 
of the end? A shout of joy went out 
from every portion of the North, the 
press, the pulpit, the politicians, all 
were for holding the seized envoys, and 
for glorifying the captain who achiev- 
ed the seizure. But Lincoln saw that 
England was right on this subject—for 
the first time in half a century—and 
he, and he alone, had the courage to 
return and surrender the Confederates 
to England. He, and not Sewara, was 
responsible for saving the Northern 
cause on this momentous occasion. He, 
and he alone, assumed full responsibii- 
ity. And once again his countrymen 
saw a genuine leader alone in the 
White House. 

How he held off Greeley and the jin- 
goes of the time who were clamoring 
for immediate emancipation, until the 
time came when, in his opinion, the 
time was opportune, the moment had 
arrived, to issue the immortal docu- 
ment. And when he did issue it the 
border States had been won for the 
Union and were linked to the cause of 
the Union with armies and fortifica- 
tions which could not be overcome. He 
then issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation on his own sole responsibility, 
and said so. 

He found an eloquent spokesman in 
Henry Ward Beecher, whom he first 
convinced that he. Lincoln, was right, 
and then persuaded him to go abroad 
and keep Christian England in line for 
emancipation, and on the side of the 
Tnion. Beecher hegan in a riot of de- 
nunciation and violence on the part of 


the workingmen and aristocrats of Eng- 
land--they simply would not hear him 
—and ended ir a long drawnout ova- 
tion, after the spirit of Lincoln and the 
eloquence of Beecher had recalled Eng- 
land from her mad and selfish career 
to the cause of humanity and freedom. 
‘incoln, through Beecher, demonstrat- 
ed to England that she was either with 
the North, or fighting to perpetuate 
slavery. The England of John Bright 
could only choose one side—Lincoln’s 
side The North solidified, England 
eontrolled, the Copperheads exposed 
and pillcried by his merciless Huclid- 
ian logic and clear and lucid letters, 
messages and addresses, he turned his 
attention to the greatest of battle- 
fronts and to a hundred battlefields. 
How he outpointed the vain and self- 
conscious Davis, who had decades the 
start of the crude rail-snlitter in mat- 
ters military, is now a matter of no dis- 
pute. Jeffersun Davis knew all the 
military men of any account. He either 
knew them in West Point or met them 
in the war with Mexico, or while Sec- 
retary of War. All to no avail. The 
arch student of human nature chose 
his cantains too well for the far-flung 
battle lines of the Union. So well, in- 
deed, that not even the remarkable 
genius of Lee or Johnson or Longstreet 
eould long avail. To him and him 
alone belong the credit of the appear- 
ance of the Monitor, at the time and 
place of supreme need and Lincoln 
onee again saved the cause of the 
Union. Davis and his Cabinet were 
momentarily expecting that the Merri- 
mac would seal the doom of the North 
—wcre awaiting the levy of tribute on 
the northern cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board. But the flatboatman of the 
Mississippi wunderstood Ericsson too 
well. We supported him. Ue helped. 
encouraged and urzed him to ‘complete 
his Monitor, and here again the inspir- 
ed President and the intrepid Swede 
saved the Union. Lincoln alone of all 
men. See his patent of some twenty 
years before in the Patent Office—and 
be convinced of the providential pre- 
destination of this great man for the 
place—the great pilot of the ship of 
State in the great storm. 

How he called for armies and got 
them; how he kept a rebellious Con- 


gress in leash and how he co-ordinated 
all to do his work, the work of saving 
the Union, is the subject of an epic vet 
to be written. We are at last begin- 
ning to grasp the stature of th's man. 

He stretched his long arm to Vicks- 
burg and brought Grant to the fore; in- 
stalled Sherman and Sheridan in their 
places in the army, and with all that 
had time to deliver two imperishable 
productions—that oration which will 
live forever—the greatest address in 
twenty-four hundred vears, if we can 
at all compare the address of Pericles 
with the Gettysburg Oration, and was 
again to appear in the apotheosis of 
his career—the delivery of the Second 
Inaugural, the finest State paper writ- 
_ten by a President after being re-ccom- 
missioned with overwhelming unanim- 
‘ity to complete what he began—save 
and restore the Union. 

A few hammerstrokes of his captions 
and Appomatox is reached. Recon- 
struction outlined like all his other 
steps in the great world epic which he 
enacted—and he was no more for God 
took him. And then, and then only, it 
dawned upon friend and foe alike, that 
a Titan has stepped from within thair 
ken. Then it was seen and appreciated 
how petty, how small, were his adver- 
saries-—the 
hams, the Fernando Woods, these who 
tried to annoy him, for they could not 
frustrate the almost inevitable steps 
in his career. Then they began to com- 
prehend this giant’s thorough prepava- 
tien for his tasks. Then they saw thai 
he cared not for party nor for creed. 
He picked his helpmates from every 
portion of the Union—it mattered not 
whether they had been his friends or 
his detractors. If friends, and they 
did not measure up to the daily tasks, 
they were not summoned—witness the 
resentful Herndon. If enemies, violent, 
outspoken, insulting, they were sum- 
moned. They were dragged into serv- 
ice and kept while needed, with a grip 
of steel. Witness the noisy and boister- 
ous, but remarkably able Stanton, ana 
the calculating and _— self-conscious 
Chase. See how he brought to his side 
men like Summer and Andrew, both 
men to whom statesmanship meant the 
age of Wehster—his Jove-like dome— 
his stately periods, and yet they were 


Seymours, the Vallanding-_ 


guided and. controlled by him whom 
they not long ago regarded with little 
iess than condescending contempt. 
When we think that even the young 
men of his time became great—witness 
Shernian, Blaine, Conkling, Haves, Gar- 
field, J.ogan—to mention but a few, all 
nrotagonists of their party in succeed- 
ing years, and we begin to realize how 
Sreat, how wise, how inspired, must 
have been this man, who was for five 
days before his untimely taking off 
justly regarded as the source of all 
wisdom and of all sane statesmanship 
by practically all. Father Abrahain 
had come into his own; this man of 
moods, this man of sorrows, this silent 
man who confided in no one, who asked 
no one’s advice on the great problems 
with which he struggled and grappled, 
and which he solved. Father Abraham, 
who had now become enshrined in 
hearts of a liberated race, who had he- 
come the undisputed idol of a victori- 
ous homecoming army, who had _ be- 
come the last hope of the South-—the 
South’s greatest friend. How can we 
explain this nineteenth century bewild- 
erinslv many-sided statesman, who 
found time for everything, who was in- 
formed of everything, who knew mili- 
tary, political, social conditions in 
every part of his broad and war- 
stricken domain as no other knew it. 
How does it happen that from that dis- 
mal Good Friday in 1865 to this day, 
a chorus of statesmen, soldiers, au- 
thors, historians, pcets, preachers, 
journalists, college presidents, mer- 
chants, financiers, nay the very youth 
of every age and generation, honors it- 
self by dilating and delving into the 
life, the performances, the utterances, 
the anecdotes, the stories, the pardons, 
the letters, of this remarkable man. 
Every shred of paper, every line, every 
initial is precious and preserved as a 
sacred heirloom of a great character, 
of a great soul. The sixteenth Presi- 
dent has become the permanent model 
for all his successors. No higher am- 
bition can be entertained, no higher 
praise can be bestowed than that a 
statesman or a President walks in the 
footsteps of Lincoln. What would Lin- 
coln do or say in this time, in this 
place, is the eternal question to all 
right-thinking Americans? Where can 


you find another character in history 
about whom and around whom so vast 
a literature has spring up in these 
secant sixty years? And such a whole- 
some literature. There are no apolo- 
and 
Rather 


the extolling of hish resolve, high pur- 


gies, no explanations of crimes 


double dealings in high ofice. 
and aculievement. 


pose unexampled 


And when, without ever having seen 
the great emancipator, without having 
spoken to this first and foremost Amer- 
ican, without having met anyone of 
that Golden Age who knew him, who 
heard him and who saw him live and 
talk and act and emancipate and uniiy 
and preserve and rehabilitate this 
Union. I answer that he was the great 
ap- 


pointed, need I fear the charge of su- 


prophet, the great seer, divinely 
pererogation? 
faithful 


his Cabinet-—Gideon Welles—who faith- 


Need I point to that 


and conscientious member of 


fully and like another Boswell record- 
ed the miracles performed by his great 
chief? Welles had no thought of sup- 
planting Lincoln. Welles had no envy 
pe ki 


Welles was the first 


in his heart. Welles never said: 


I were President.” 
to see him in all his vastness, in all the 
glory of his great mentality, in all the 
gplendor of his prophetic vision. Welles 
‘saw and heard and believed. The others 
waited until he was no more, and then, 
like Jacob of old, when on the morrow, 


“Awakened out of his sleep,’ he ex- 


claimed, “Surely the Lord is present 
in this place: and I knew it not.” So 
these men, in the afterglow exclaimed: 
“This, indeed, was a man of God, and 
we knew it not.” But Welles did see 
and did believe and until the paper 
upon which his priceless record is 
found shall have turned to dust, it will 
remain the one pivot, the one rallying 
point for all those who began to recall 
the vseer-like utterances of Abraham 
Lincoln, which at the time seemed in- 
coniparable. 


Judge David Davis began to recall 


that Lincoln said he was divinely 2 aes 


pointed for his task after he was no . 
more. Sickles began to remember Lin- 
coln’s communion with his Maker 
while the life of the Union was ebbing 
low at Gettysburg. The delegates at 
remembered that 
His 
audience became con- 


Bloon.ington now 
Lincoln spoke like one inspired. 
Cooper Union 
vinced that no other mortal man could 
have pronounced his address of 1860. 
His hearers at Gettysburg and at the 
Second Inaugural. the day the star ap- 
peared in midday over above the Capi- 
tol, as Lincoln spoke his greatest of po- 
litical utterances, they too, now saw 
in him the Divine messenger to keep, 
save and reunite tre 
the 
of the South, 


and Lee and Davis began to see the 


to preserve, to 
war-rent Unien. Fiven Stephens, 


philosopher-statesman 


superhuman and extraordinary gifts of ; 
Yes, this 
man, who had time for all, who had pa- 


the rail-splitter of Illinois. 


tience to hear every petitioner, every 


elaim, every complaint, who know 


every war front, who was acquainted 
with every political problem and situa- 
tion in the land, who knew what was 
transpiring at home and abroad, and 
who was ever ready, ever prepared, and 
who had a word of solace and consola- 
tion for all, whose great heart protec- 


ted the weak, the bereaved, the perse- 
euted, the condemned, this was the 
heart, the soul, the mind, the eye of 
the seer, whose lips had been touched 
by the Divine flame, who, beckoned 
from the burning bush in the Western 
prairies was sent to defy and destroy 
the Pharaoh of Slavery, to smite the 
idol with the feet of clay, and to save 
and rehabilitate his embattled coun- 
try, the last great hope of the world, 
and people it with men and women free 
and equal. and with an opportunity to 
live their life and fulfill the mission 
entrusted to each as the breath of life 
is breathed into the nostril of us all 
upon our entry from the chrysalis of 
ereation into the miracle called Life, 


